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into power, exercise so remorsely their power to suppress 
a press that dares to question the soviet methods or 
ideals. 

Not content with this active "propaganda" policy for 
a world-wide revolution putting workers in power 
throughout the world, the forces back of it have lately 
disclosed another detail of their tactics. Paris, New 
York, Buenos Aires, Lima, and Tokio have recently seen 
radical labor induce "shut-downs" that have seriously 
crippled the "press" of those cities; and during Lon- 
don's recent railway strike the Northcliffe press was 
threatened by "labor" if it persisted in aditorial de- 
nunciation of the workers. We do not mean to intimate 
that British printers and compositors are in the class 
with the Bussian Bolshevik; but it is true that all 
groups of workers throughout the world are dissatisfied 
with the treatment given to "labor" by the average news- 
paper, that they are preparing to alter the situation, and 
that, if need be, they will cripple production of the 
"capitalistic" press. 



INADEQUATE MEANS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION 

Cable, wireless, and air transportation of news — 
political, diplomatic, industrial, commercial, and 
general — during the "World War" period has proved 
quite insufficient to meet the demand made upon existing 
agencies. War wastage, banning of private codes, inor- 
dinately long governmental messages, to quote Sir 
Charles Bright, speaking at the British Association re- 
cently, have brought about an appalling congestion in 
the world's cable traffic, causing complications many 
and costly, and not markedly relieved now, one year 
after the armistice. Consequently it is not at all sur<- 
prising that there should be at present much maneuver- 
ing to retain possession of cables taken over from Ger- 
many, and much talk of the construction of new cable 
lines around the world, especially those under Pacific 
waters, inasmuch as Japan, China, Siberia, and India 
become ever-increasing factors in provoking happenings 
of which Europe and America wish to be accurately and 
fully informed. But along with this demand for better 
cable service there also is insistent clamor for further 
linking up of the wireless systems, so that there may be 
full competition between the two forms of service over 
practically the same area; and inasmuch as the capital 
outlay for this system is so much less than for a cable 
system, it may be the first to furnish relief, and in ways 
that prior to the war would not have been urged. Thus 
the Navy Department of the United States stands eager 
and ready now to do commercial business with its up- 
to-date radio system, providing Congress will assent; 
and it is likely to do so sooner or later, if the cable and 
regular wireless companies practice extortion on the 
public. Add to new cable and wireless facilities the 



service which aviation has proved that it can give, on a 
commercial basis, over both long and short routes, and 
it is easy to understand what Sir Charles Bright meant 
when he said that the time had come when air stations 
were as important as coaling stations for the future 
British Empire. Every railway line between Washing- 
ton and San Francisco may go out of business as a mail- 
carrier, every telegraph and telephone line between the 
two cities can cease to operate; but by wireless and by 
aviation the Executive can communicate with the Pa- 
cific coast in time of domestic industrial war or foreign 
invasion. Similarly, London now knows that men can 
fly to "The Cape" if estopped from going by rail. 

In this connection we may remind ourselves of the 
need of greater wireless and cable service, especially be- 
tween this country and the Orient, the same being true 
of our means of communication with South America. 
American business men need to know the facts out of 
Japan, China, and our sister republics of the South. 
Our statesmen need these facts; the peace of the world 
may depend upon our getting them, and that right early. 



UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AGAIN 

There is no reason for the American people to be 
deceived about the design of the militarists to mili- 
tarize the high schools of our country. In the local high 
schools in Washington, for example, a lieutenant from 
the Sixth Eegiment of Marines, with overseas service, 
has been appointed military instructor. Fresh from the 
scene of the world war, he is planning a number of 
changes in the work of the cadets, as he says, "to make 
them as nearly as possible a military organization." 
Among his plans, frankly stated to the public press, is 
"to make the war game, or lessons in military science, 
played by the cadet officers conform to the latest methods 
of warfare. . . . War games are played by the officers 
on maps. They are not unlike chess, but more interest- 
ing, because the pins the players move about represent 
armies, and nearly all moves are made on mathematical 
calculations." A rifle association among the cadets com^- 
pletes the circuit. 

The American Legion, which potentially represents 
the 4,000,000 men who served in the army that either 
went or prepared to go to France to fight Germany and 
Austria, has just had its first national convention. The 
organization has steered clear of politics thus far; it has 
made no distinctions of caste between ranks or kinds of 
service in the war; it evaded taking sides on the vexed 
issue of paying bonuses to all combatants, whether in- 
jured or not; it went on record against conscription in 
time of peace, and it also endorsed universal military 
training as a "preparedness" measure. 



